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have resulted, and most likely did result, from the laying together of 
the ideas of idealistic philosophers and the deeds of realistic statesmen. 
One is impressed, in studying the history of German philosophy in its 
relations with German politics, with the tremendous power of ideas 
when supported by practical efficiency and the will to succeed. In 
spite of its impatience with pragmatism, Germany seems to be the 
most pragmatist nation in the world today. Perhaps we may say, the 
German will to be a nation pressed into its service a system of thought 
which satisfied the idealistic longings of the German and yet permitted 
him to keep his gaze firmly fixed upon the good things of the world, 
which allowed him to revel in the realm of spirit and at the same time 
urged him to carry on trade and war. However that may be, the 
wish seems to be the father to a great deal of thinking which comes to 
us from Germany in these days of war, and only those who share the 
German wish can accept the German reasons. 

Space prevents us from considering the concluding portion of Profes- 
sor Dewey's suggestive book, in which he inquires into the problem 
which American life and philosophy have to meet today. His remarks 
in this connection are wise, and deserve the attention of all who have 
the welfare of our own country at heart. He is right in pointing out 
that " the present European situation forces home upon us the need 
for constructive planning," and that "a philosophy which should 
articulate and consolidate the ideas to which our social practice com- 
mits us would clarify and guide our future endeavor." 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Know Thyself. By Bernardino Varisco. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, 191 5. — pp. xxix, 327. 
This new volume of the Library of Philosophy is a translation of the 
author's Conosci te Stesso (1912). In the task of translating the work 
Dr. Guglielmo Salvadori has had the assistance of Professor A. E. 
Taylor, of the University of St. Andrews, who has read the manuscript 
in its entirety. The contents of the book fall into an Introduction, 
seven chapters, and three appendices. The Introduction is a general 
summary of the argument of the volume. The chapter headings are 
as follows: chapter I, The First Principle; chapter II, The Subject; 
chapter III, Reality; chapter IV, Fact and Cognition; chapter V, 
Thought; chapter VI, Unity and Multiplicity; chapter VII, The 
Absolute. The appendices deal with the following subjects: Experi- 
ence, Religion, Philosophy; Human Knowledge; The Great Problems 
{Massimi Problemi) and its Critics. The translator has added a short 
but helpful index. 
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" Intelligendo se, intelligit omnia alia." These words, which St. 
Thomas Aquinas applied to God and which the author applies to the 
individual subject, indicate very clearly the point of view of the book, 
namely, that the knowledge of the self involves ultimately the knowl- 
edge of reality. Subject and object, we are told, are elements in one 
unity. Hence, in knowing the object the subject is really only becom- 
ing acquainted with itself; for the subject implies the object and is 
implied by it. " To construct philosophy, to study reality in its con- 
creteness, is therefore at once to construct the theory of knowledge and 
to develop the cognition which the subject has of itself" (p. 7). In 
fact, I can never know anything but myself, since the object, known or 
knowable, is a constituent of myself. This, however, is not solipsism. 
" The true conclusion is this: I have no means and no right to assert 
or to assume anything which is not implicit in me. In other words, 
nothing exists which is not implicit in me: I am a centre of the universe" 

(p. 9)- 

But, as a self-conscious being, a centre of the universe, I am not 
wholly clearly conscious; my explicit consciousness is only a small 
part of my total reality. The great underlying sea of subconsciousness 
is as truly a part of myself as is my more explicit consciousness. " Over 
and above the clear or actual consciousness, there is another, and 
much larger, sphere of subconsciousness. And that such a subcon- 
sciousness exists, is an undeniable implication of consciousness. I 
remember; that, which I now remember, would not be that element of 
my consciousness which in fact it is, if it had not already been an 
element of subconsciousness. Our being clearly conscious is in every 
case the result of a process which implies subconscious elements, and 
partly takes place in subconsciousness" (p. xiv). However, there is 
no break between consciousness and subconsciousness; the latter, we 
are reminded, is no deus ex machina introduced into the discussion for 
the purpose of eliminating difficulties. It is rather the necessary 
presupposition of explicit conscious experience. " Consciousness is 
nothing but subconsciousness organized " (p. xiv). 

The above considerations lead to the view that in the particular sub- 
ject there are really two consciousnesses, or unities, namely, a primitive 
one and a secondary one. The primitive unity, or the unity of primi- 
tive consciousness, is so inchoate that we cannot represent it to ourselves 
with clearness — it is a " uniform aggregate, in which there are no 
distinctions." We must assume it, however, as the necessary condition 
of the secondary unity, which more properly is called the self. Between 
these two consciousnesses there is an organic relation; the primitive 
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unity develops into the secondary unity, and the development is a 
process of organization — the difference between them is only a differ- 
ence in degree of complexity of organization, for the primitive unity is 
still a unity (pp. 39 ff.). "There are evidently several secondary 
unities. The question is, whether each of them is the development of 
a particular primitive unity, or whether all of them are the result of 
the development of one and the same primitive unity" (pp. 42-43). 
This question the author regards as a fundamental problem, it being 
one of the chief objects of the book to suggest the solution. The 
answer which he insists upon is, in short, that " the primitive unities 
are as many, irreducible to each other, as the real or possible secondary 
unities" (p. 43). Each primitive unity evolves into a necessarily 
single subject; while the existence of several subjects implies the 
existence of as many primitive unities (p. 45). 

Obviously, subjects are related to each other; they form a system. 
It is true that the developed subjects are not all consciously related 
to each other; they are, however, potentially related. There is no 
subject with which it is intrinsically impossible for another subject 
to enter into relations, and "the possibility of entering into (explicit, 
conscious) relations is already a kind of (implicit, subconscious) 
relation " (p. 49). It is necessary to assume, therefore, that the primi- 
tive unities are related to all others. Thus the system among the sub- 
jects is a polycentric system, a system of many centres. "There are 
primitive (absolutely primitive) unities of consciousness or, more 
exactly, of subconsciousness; there are many of them, not independent 
of each other, for on the contrary each of them exists only in so far 
as the system exists, but, as unities, mutually co-ordinated and capable 
of developing through their reciprocal actions and reactions" (p. 54). 

Our conclusion, then, is that the phenomenal universe (since every 
phenomenon is a distinct element in the experience, actual or possible, 
of a subject) is a unity in multiplicity. It is a system of many spon- 
taneous unities, which are coessential to each other and which imply 
each other. " A multiplicity of spontaneous primitive unities, solidary 
with one another and therefore elements of one single unity: in this 
way, and in this way alone, the universe is conceived as a system" 
(p. 165). This conception removes the apparent antagonism between 
causality and rationality, between indeterminism and determinism. 
Causal relations and relative indeterminism arise from the spontaneity 
of the primitive unities of which the universe is composed; logical, or 
rational, relations and necessity are explained by reference to the 
essential solidarity of these spontaneous centres. But there is no 
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contradiction here: the spontaneity of each primitive unity, though it 
is the source of indeterminate variation, is controlled and regulated by 
its essential connection with the similar spontaneity of other primitive 
unities — just as the movements of the individual in the crowd are 
determined by the movements of the crowd, even though the individual 
is an irreducible element of the group (pp. 156-157). 

Now it is obvious that, if these primitive unities thus imply each 
other, if they are several centres of one system, then they must have 
something in common. What is this quid in terms of which the spon- 
taneities form a universe? It is " indeterminate Being — -that Being 
which a subject cannot but think in order to exist, and of which every 
subject and every fact is a determination " (p. 265). Beyond this 
general and vague statement the author does not care to go in answer 
to this question, evidently of so much importance to his doctrine. 
He leaves us confronted with the alternative: either theism or pan- 
theism, either Being has determinations which make it personal 
or it is identical with those " determinations by which the phe- 
nomenal world is constituted." His final word is that "the ascer- 
tained elements" are not sufficient to justify a choice (p. 266). 

Such appear to be the main contentions of this substantial volume. 
From these general principles follow other considerations, which ideal- 
ists and others from Berkeley down have insisted upon. Among 
them, and perhaps of chief importance, are the doctrines that " the 
reality of the physical world is simply its being a distinct element in 
the field of total experience " (p. 68) ; that " an abstraction, when it is 
not apprehended as such, transforms itself, for speculative thought, 
into an hypostasis " (p. 71) ; that every fact, including illusions, dreams 
and hallucinations, is real, but only in its relations (pp. 73 ff.) ; that 
thought and reality are coterminous, and no part of reality falls essen- 
tially beyond the limits of knowledge; and, finally, that knowledge is 
more than bare abstract cognition, involving as it does doing as well as 
thinking. 

There is nothing new in all of this; indeed, there is nothing new in 
the whole book, except the manner of expression. Its fundamental 
doctrine is very closely related to the monadology of Leibnitz — so 
closely related, in fact, that it seems to the present writer to have 
attaching to it all of the difficulties of the Leibnitzian point of view. 
Berkeley, Hume and Kant are also drawn upon; while the author 
frankly recognizes his indebtedness to Hegel, whose doctrine he claims 
to refute only in so far as he " determines better and completes that 
doctrine " (p. 320). On the other hand, there is here no servile following 
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of another's ideas; the author makes a sustained and serious attempt 
to state in systematic form truth, which others may have contended 
for perhaps, but in which he firmly believes. And the result of his 
effort is a book which must be regarded as among the important works 
of contemporary thinkers. 

If one were so disposed, one would not have great difficulty in finding 
faults, more or less serious, in the book. In the first place, while the 
author is willing to reserve judgment concerning matters on which he 
has not reached a final decision, he is inclined to be too cock-sure on 
other questions which, in the minds of some, are still debatable. And 
the reader soon grows weary of being reminded that comprehension of 
the author's point of view, though difficult, is necessary. Furthermore 
there are many points which are passed over in the discussion with too 
great rapidity and concerning which too much is assumed. For 
example, the assertion that consciousness is subconsciousness organized 
is not obviously true, indeed the meaning of the statement is not so 
apparent that he who reads may discern it; and yet I have nowhere 
found a clear-cut explanation and proof of the proposition. Of more 
serious import is the criticism that some of the basic tenets of the book 
are not made clear, either as regards their meaning or their justification. 
The primitive unity of consciousness, for example, is a fundamental 
category of the system which the author aims to build; and yet one 
searches in vain for a comprehensible definition of it, for a clear state- 
ment of the difference between it and subconsciousness from which it 
apparently somehow differs (p. 39), and for an explanation of how it 
evolves into that secondary unity of consciousness, that explicit 
consciousness, which is the content to which the pronoun ' I ' usually 
refers. Despite these deficiencies, however, the book is stimulating 
and suggestive, and is a worthy example of what Italian thought has 
to contribute to the solution of our common philosophical problems. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

L'annee philosophique. Publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon. 

Vingt-quatrieme annee — 1913. Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan, 1914. 

— pp. 270. 

The present volume of the Annee contains articles by MM. V. 
Delbos, Lewis Robinson, Ch. Maillard, G. Lechalas, F. Pillon, and 
H. Bois, and a philosophical bibliography in which sixty-six works 
published in France during 1913 are reviewed by MM. Pillon and 
Dauriac, the latter of whom, for the first time since the Annee began, 
has failed to contribute an original article. 



